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one year, for a reading course in both Caesar and Cicero. 


This is accomplished by: 


A Concisk Exposition (with adequate illus- 
trations) of syntax from the Latin-English 
standpoint. Enough material from Caesar’s 
works is included to make the book a prepara- 
tion for the reading of that author. 


A List or New Nouns, verbs, and other parts 
of speech preceding each exercise. 


Fut, PARADIGMS given in connection with the 
lessons, and words used for type forms in the 


Appendix, which are different from those in- 
flected in the lessons. 


ReEcITATIONS (adjusted to subject-matter) 
that facilitate the introduction of the rea/ 
Latin sentences. 


3RIEF, Pituy EXEMPLIFICATIONS of idioms 
achieved through Latin quotations and English 
translations, and copious examples from a 
wide range of Latin authors. 


389 pages—5¥2 x 8 inches—List, $2.25 


You are cordially invited to send for a 3-months’ examination copy of this text 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2 
CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
Topic: Translators of Horace 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
MIDDLE STATES CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF THE 
CLassics (meeting sponsored by The Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States) 


Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City 

An exhibition of pupils’ work will be held in the 
meeting room from 8:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M. Teach- 
ers willing to display maps, charts, or drawings made 
by pupils or visual aids used in the classroom will 
please communicate with Professor James Stinch- 
comb, University of Pittsburgh 


10 A.M. PROGRAM 


An English-Latin Word List for Familiar Concepts 
Professor George D. Hadzsits, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Responsibilities of the Latin Teacher 
Miss Lucille Johnson, Baltimore 

Valuable New Ideas in the Exhibited Materials 
Professor James Stinchcomb, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Building New Highways in the Latin Classroom 
Mrs. E. V. Stearns, Washington 

Semantics in the Classroom 
Dr. John F. Gummere, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia 


1 P.M. MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3 


CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY 
Muhlenberg College 


NEW YORK CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
Forum, Barnard College 


NOVEMBER 


The November issue of Asia contains an article 
on Prehistoric Iran by R. Ghirshman of the Louvre 
Museum staff. This is a presentation of Asia’s new 
department of archaeology which is to report regu- 
larly on archaeological discoveries in the Orient. 


DECEMBER 


The December number of Education will be de- 
voted entirely to articles on the classics under the 
editorship of Professor B. L. Ullman, University of 
Chicago. It will include papers by Stella S. Center, 
E. S. Gerhard, Olivia Pound, John L. Tildsley, 
Charles N. Smiley, William H. Strain, Dorrance S. 
White and others. Those who wish copies should 
order them in advance (at fifty cents each) from the 


THURSDAY-SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24-26 publishers of Education, The Palmer Company, 370 


SOUTHERN SECTION (of The Classical Association of 

the Middle West and South) 

Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 

President: Professor Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 


Atlantic Avenue, Boston. Only a limited number 
of copies will be available. Previous classical numbers 
appeared in June, 1934 and April, 1927, but no 
copies are now to be had. 
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REVIEWS 


Varro on the Latin Language, Books V-VII. 
With an English translation by Rotanp G. Kent. 
Vol. I, Pages 1-367. (Loeb Classical Library). Harv- 
ard University Press, Cambridge 1938 $2.50 
This volume, apart from its intrinsic merit, possesses 

value and distinction because it is the first translation 
into English of Varro’s work. Certainly many will be- 
come acquainted with it in this form who would shrink 
from attacking it in the cautious and scholarly edition 
of Goetz and Schoell. This does not mean that Professor 
Kent is not cautious and scholarly, but his objective is 
different. The problem before him was to render in- 
telligible and inviting to a modern reader the seemingly 
perverse and often obscure observations of an ancient 
student of language. This justified him in filling out 
lacunae and in adopting conjectures, which to the lay 
reader are indispensable helps. 

The critical apparatus, though necessarily fuller than 
in other volumes of this series, is neatly compressed by 
the use of convenient symbols. The translator is a 
master of all the gadgets of professional scholarship. 
His interest in the problems of the printer is reflected 
in the cleanness of the text; the proof reading seems to 
be faultless. The Introduction is a model of pre- 
cision and conciseness; it affords all needful information 
about Varro and his writings, manuscripts, orthography, 
editions and translations. Perhaps the most notable fact 
here revealed is this, that although editions and 
periodical literature abound, only two translations have 
been made, one into French, one into Italian. 


Two excerpts from the translation will serve to ex- 
emplify the style. Metres and assonancgs have been 
imitated, as (70-71): 

Onus est honos qui sustinet rem publicam 
“Full onerous is the honor which sustains the 
state.” 

Latin words are repeated in the English text, as (233) : 

Likewise, from legere ‘to pick’, the leguli ‘pick- 
ers’, who legunt ‘gather’ the olives or the 
grapes; from this, the legumina ‘beans’ of var- 
ious kinds; moreover, the leges ‘laws’, which 
are lectae ‘chosen’. 

Varro’s etymologies are stamped as ‘correct’ or 
‘wrong’. Dogmatic statements have been avoided in 
general but the translator feels quite sure that neither 
Iuno (64) nor Iuvencus (g2) is connected with invare. 
Yet invenis ‘grown man’ seems to be the antonym of 
adolescens ‘growing lad’; iwvencus ‘grown ox,’ 
‘grown, marriageable girl’, invare ‘cause to grow’ all gibe 
with current uses. Mensa (113) is explained as for 
tabula mensa; for many years I have cited it as a trans- 
fer from neut. plur. to fem. sing.: ‘portions’ laid out on 
the table, a visual unit, then the table supporting the 
portions. Swbsellinm (121) does not imply ‘under the 
sitter’; it was so called because it was placed on the 


pavement below the tribunal. Plaudere ‘creak’ (132) 1s 
a natural error for a Virgilian, recalling stridentia plaus- 
tra, but the plaustrum seems to have developed out of 
the threshing cylinder, plaudere ‘beat’. As for extemplo 
(281), I think it refers to the rush for the exits when 
the priest gave the signal. Imagine the impatience of 
citizens waiting for hours under a hot sun for the end 
of the lustration. 

An etymologist, however, can always find grounds 
for debate. Translators are more pacific. Only a reader 
with curious interest in translating would note the fol- 
lowing: I feel that a parte is misunderstood (133, 147); 
it means ‘from the particular to the general’, aedificare, 
then aedificare pontem, Graecostasis, named for the 
Greeks but used by all legations, I think delatum (205) 
means ‘deposited’, not ‘carried out’; I wonder if ‘perform 
the purification’ (254) does justice to condere lustrum. 
Perhaps a question mark may be excused when an 
American renders frumentum by ‘corn’ (101) and 
spicae by ‘corn-ears’ (131). The use of ‘talk-unit’ for 
loquela (225) takes one to the atmosphere of modern 
linguistics. I suspect that guod non postulat (210) 
means “all the words that he does not postulate as 
primary elements.” 


If the presentation of truth were the sole end of 
scholarship the proofs of a book would be submitted to 
the reviewer in advance and alleged errors corrected or 
defended. Since scholarship, however, is an organized 
game the above strictures fall within the rules. They are 
slight and not numerous. My total reaction is high ad- 
miration. This is the book of the year in its field and 
we all ought to be grateful to Professor Kent for his 
labors, doctis, Iupiter, et laboriosis, which very few were 
qualified to undertake and fewer willing. We look for- 
ward with eagerness to the appearance of the second 
volume and especially the index. 

Norman W. DeWitt 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Occupations of the Lower Classes in Roman 
Society. By Mima Maxey. Pages vii, 98. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 1938 $1.50 


As the title indicates, this is a survey of the ordinary 
occupations of the slaves, freedmen and free citizens in 
Rome. Although other sources were investigated by the 
author for additional information that might serve to 
clarify certain points, it is chiefly a study of Justinian’s 
Digest, and was undertaken with the purpose of ascer- 
taining what contributions this important legal work 
might offer to our knowledge of the life of the humble 
man in Rome. Consequently, the study is confined to a 
portrayal of conditions during the period of approxim- 
ately four centuries immediately preceding the career 
of Justinian. In successive chapters the author treats 
those occupations mentioned in the Digest which are 
concerned with food and its production, clothing, serv- 
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ice in the household, transportation, agriculture, and 
specialized labor outside the household. Professional 
occupations, service in the army and government ad- 
ministration, and business and commercial occupations 
are excluded, since these are not directly concerned with 
the types of labor necessary that life may continue. 
Those activities of the common people which are not 
mentioned by the jurists are omitted (e.g., the arcarins 
and the dispensator, both of whom appear in certain 
households). This detracts somewhat from the value of 
the work. With the exception of a few general con- 
clusions in the introduction, there is no careful analysis 
of the study as a whole. Emphasis is placed upon the 
status in life of the workers and those features of their 
activities which are revealed in the Digest. Apart from 
several unfortunate typographical and grammatical 
errors and a lack of clarity in some statements the work 
reveals sound scholarship and a careful study of the 
basic materials. A greater dependence upon epigraphical 
collections would have proved useful. Since the Digest 
has been little used in previous studies of a similar 
character, the chief contribution of the author is the 
additional information concerning occupations gleaned 
from a careful study of the citations of the jurists. 
W. L. WaNNEMACHER 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Het Laat-Grieksche en Romeinsche Gebruik- 
saardewerk uit het Middellandsche-Zee- 
Gebied in het Rijksmuseum van oudheden 
te Leiden. By J. H. Hotwerpa. (Mit Anhang in 
deutscher Sprache) Pages 76, 24 figures, 12 plates. 
Algemeene Landsdrukkery, ’S-Gravenhage 1936 


No terms of enthusiasm for this volume can be too 
exaggerated. The importance of the collection and the 
author’s masterly treatment of it put this publication, 
within the limits of its field, in a class with the 
Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the British Museum, 
and in some respects ahead of it. The author is aware 
of the novelty and variety of much of his material, and 
of its value in filling some of the numerous lacunae in 
our knowledge of late Hellenistic and early imperial 
ordinary ceramics, and has approached the task with 
full realization of the opportunity for making real and 
much-needed original contributions. 

The variegated nature of the collection is adequately, 
although not completely, understood after a glance at 
the classification oF 1125 items in the table of contents. 
Of these items 571 are illustrated in the 24 figures; and 
337 sectional drawings, besides 192 drawings of name- 
stamps and decorations, are on the plates. The result is 
some overcrowding and reduction in size, such as some- 
times characterizes the other works dealing with the 
same Museum, but this only slightly mitigates one’s 
gratitude for Dr. Holwerda’s generosity. 

By far the largest part of the collection comes from 


the Near East and North Africa, with considerable rep- 


resentation from Italy. As these first two areas are in- 
creasing in interest to Roman archaeologists, the addi- 
tional documentation on them is especially welcome. 
If I had had it at my disposal when recently discussing 
sigillata in the Near East and the origins of Late 
Italian sigillata decoration, the complexion of those 
studies would have been materially different. And in 
other respects too I believe that the material in the 
Leyden collection will strongly modify current notions 
on the ceramic relationships of the early Empire. 

Dr. Holwerda’s purpose is to make a ih in- 
cluding appropriate bibliographical references, but not 
to rewrite the history of Roman ceramics. He hews to 
the line with the usual Dutch thoroughness and good 
sense, but one might have expected an allusion to 
Courby’s Vases grecs a reliefs (1922), Oxé’s Romisch- 
italische Beziehungen der friiharretinischen Reliefgefisse 
in the 1933 Bonn. Jahrb., and Waage’s studies of the 
Agora and Antioch ceramics (1933, 1934). The section 
dealing with Arretine ware shows a few loose ends such 
as the reading Mern for M. Peren(ni) (455); the fail- 
ure to note that 461 is certainly Puteolan ware and 462 
probably the same; the failure to identify 466, from 
Pozzuoli, as Gaulish ware; the failure to attribute ‘468 
and 469 to M. Perennius Bargathes, But such minor 
omissions do not obscure the importance of the work 
and the excellence of its execution. 

Howarp CoMForRT 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Quintilian. Quintilian on Education, being a trans- 
lation of selected passages from the Institutio Ora- 
toria with an introductory essay on Quintilian, his 
environment and his theory of education, by Wi- 
LiAM M. Pages xlvii, 143. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1938 $1.50 
Those of us who wish to save American education 

from the anemia that will surely follow if Latin is lost 
from our curriculum have here a book rich in materials 
for thought and active use. How unprepared is a raw 
college student to sense the wisdom in Quintilian’s 
teachings on education; and how few of us engaged 
maturely in the field have consulted our ancient col- 
league to correct our practices. 


This translation is a twofold boon, because it brings 
to the modern world the thoughts of a real educator of 
two thousand years ago, and because it reminds us of 
things said by Quintilian which we should never have 
forgotten. 

Let us hear Quintilian himself. Of school as a place 
to live life he says: “Let the future orator whose life is 
to be spent in great assemblies and in the blaze of 
public life, become accustomed from his earliest years 
to face men unabashed and not grow pale by living in 
solitude. Where will our pupil pick up what is known 
as ‘common sense’ if he has avoided society? For the 
gregarious instinct belongs not merely to human beings 
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but even to dumb animals.” Of the teacher's responsi- 
bility for avoiding mistakes, “It will avail more to have 
pointed out the right way at the outset than to recall 
those who have already missed the road . . since they 
hearken more willingly to instruction than to censure; 
if there be some a trifle high-spirited, especially with 
manners as they are today, they actually grow angry at 
admonition and silently fight against it.” 


Pupils in other ages have apparently been difficult 
and touchy, and so great a teacher and writer as Quintil- 
ian thought it right and proper for the teacher to be 
tactful, avoiding conflicts by foresight and wise plan- 
ning. He continues in the same passage with admirable 
common sense: “Yet this is no reason why faults should 
not be pointed out quite frankly, for we must take 
account of the other pupils who will believe that every- 
thing is right which the teacher has not corrected. In 
correcting faults he will not be harsh and never abusive; 
for many are driven away from the studies they have 
entered upon by the fact that some teachers find fault 
as though they hated the offender.” 

This brings us to the responsibility of the teacher: 
“Let him then above all things adopt the attitude of a 
parent toward his pupils and consider that he is taking 
the place of those who entrust their children to him 
. . . He must never lose his temper, yet he will not 
pass over what deserves correction; he must be simple 
in his teaching, able to endure hard toil, persevering 
rather than exacting. He must answer questions readily 
and put questions himself to those who do not ask 
them. . . . It is wellnigh impossible to say how much 
more readily we imitate those for whom we have a 
liking.” Describing the effects of such teaching on 
pupils, he says: “They will gather in their classrooms 
with joyful eagerness, will not resent correction, will 
rejoice in being praised, and by their zeal will strive to 
win their teacher’s love.” 

He urges constant practice to improve the clearness 
of speech, as well as training to control the emotional 
inflections of the voice. He approves of group instruc- 
tion as offering the pupil opportunities for comparison 
with others and for rivalry, and asserts that the real 
teacher will still develop individual gifts. He reprehends 
corporal punishment in terms which we can apply to 
the sarcasms for which some classical scholars have been 
infamous. “As for corporal punishment, I am altogether 
opposed to it, first because it is disgusting, fit only for 
slaves, and undoubtedly an insult (as appears if you 
change the age of the victim). Remember too, that 
when children are beaten, many unseemly cries, of 
which they will afterwards be ashamed, often escape 
them in their grief or fear, and the shame of this 
breaks and humiliates the spirit that makes them, sick 
at heart, shun the very light of day. Suffice it to say 
this: no one ought to have undue liberty in dealing 
with an age that is still feeble and helpless in face of 
ill treatment.” 


In every aspect of teaching, it is sincerity and reality 
which he regards as fundamental. “There is therefore 
only one general principle which I would lay down 
here, let him (the pupil) understand what he 1s read- 
ing.” Of an earlier stage of instruction, “I certainly 
do not approve of what I see to be common practice, 
viz. that children should learn the names and order 
of the letters before their forms. This practice hinders 
the recognition of the letters since the child soon ceases 
to attend to their shapes and simply follows his memory 
which outstrips his observation. I approve of a practice 
devised to stimulate the child to learn, viz. that of 
giving him ivory letters to play with and anything else 
that can be proved to add to the child’s pleasure, which 
it may be a delight for him to look at, to handle, and 
to name.” What would he say to our having our pupils 
memorize the case endings of the first declension before 
they know what a nominative does or what an object is? 

But the modern teacher, who is really teaching, will 
echo Quintilian, “What are we doing for our pupils ex- 
cept that they should discover and understand by their 
own Creative powers on their own initiative.” Was he 
perhaps echoing Horace? 

Quid voveat dulci nutricula maius alumno 

Qui sapere et fari possit quae sentiat. 
For the truths of education, like all truths, are eternal, 
and are echoed by great men down the ages. 


MuILprep DEAN 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON 


Storia del Diritto Romano. By Vincenzo Aran- 
Gio-Ruiz. Pages 407. Casa Editrice Eugenio Jovene, 
Naples 1937 40 L. 


The Storia del Diritto Romano is the fourth of a 
series of works on Roman law by Arangio-Ruiz. The 
basic material of the Storia del Diritto Romano was, as 
the author states in the preface, published twice prev- 
iously for school use. In the present form the work is 
comprehensive in scope and, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, a useful and valuable manual for those inter- 
ested in the social and economic aspects of Roman law, 
or for those interested in the light that the develop- 
ment of Roman law throws on Roman history. For in 
reading the Storia del Diritto Romano one is impressed 
by the fact that the history of Roman law is, in essence, 
the history, that is the real history, of the Roman state. 
The history of Rome from this approach lacks the 
dramatic appeal of a study in personalities and some of 
the details of a social or economic history, but the line 
it traces is none the less clear and convincing. 

The introduction and the first chapter of the Storia 
deal with the traditions of the first centuries of Rome 
and the Latin and Etruscan monarchies. The author 
here, as elsewhere, cites chiefly secondary sources but 
they are good ones and pages 10 to 12 present an ex- 
cellent bibliography. Chapters II through VIII trace 
the development of law through the republic. Chapter 
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IX is devoted entirely to the principate of Augustus 
and the remaining chapters, X through XVI, deal more 
directly with the evolution of private and criminal law 
in all periods up through the compilations of Justinian 
to those of the Byzantine period in the eighth and 
ninth centuries of our era. From pages 196 to 202 there 
is an appendix listing the works where the principal 
leges and senatus consulta, from epigraphical sources, 
of the republican era are to be found. An appendix to 
chapters IX and X (248-253) does similar service for 
the principate. 

Arangio-Ruiz discusses many problems of Roman 
law and history that have been perplexing and of 
which only a few samples can be given. He suggests 
(208-209) that the rule of Augustus was not the 
diarchy of Mommsen but rather a dualism of regimes. 
The power of Augustus (213) over the res publica 
Romanorum was of the same nature as that of Philip 
over the Greek cities, of the Ptolemaic dynasty over 
Cyrene, or of Rome over Athens and Marseilles. The 
word geniale used to describe the authority of Augustus 
is the only allusion in the entire book to the author’s 
own possible political convictions. 

The multiplicity of systems from which the Romans 
derived their laws raises the question as to which source 
was the most authoritative. Arangio-Ruiz explains 
(159) that the various systems formed a sort of solar 
system, each moving in its own orbit and not conflict- 
ing with the others. The author also makes some inter- 
esting remarks (264) on the conflict of theories be- 
tween the schools of Proculianus and Sabinianus, The 
followers of the latter assigned the ownership of a nova 
species to the owner of the material, the former would 
give it to the worker. Arangio-Ruiz states that the 
Proculiani were more progressive, a term probably not 
adequate for most of the Sabiniani of our own times. 

Toward the close of the volume (333) the author 
makes suitable comments on the influence in the second 
millennium of our era of the Corpus iuris. To the re- 
viewer it seems that the study of Roman law, both in 
text and commentary, has not received sufficient recog- 
nition. It is often cited as “Rome’s greatest gift” but 
surely few students have had the opportunity of learn- 
ing why. To those interested in presenting,a product 
of Roman genius, of substance and with ethical values 
equal, or superior, to our own, the Storia del Diritto 
Romano will be found definitely helpful. 

Henry C. MonTGOMERY 
WABASH COLLEGE 


Il Luogo di Nascita di Marco Tullio Cicerone. 
By Luici Ippotiti. Pages 162; illustrated. Societa 
Tipografica Arpinate, Arpino 1936 10.60 L. 

In this work, a rather lengthy one considering the 
subject, Mons. Ippoliti has attempted a complete study 
of the place of Cicero’s birth and has succeeded fairly 


well. He has presented successive chapters on Cicero and 


his germana patria, his Amaltheum, roads of the region 
in Roman times, the villa Civernate of C. Marius 
(hardly an essential to this study), and the place of the 
birth of Cicero, with an added appendix containing 
quotations from the geographer Clavelli and others on 
the topic. Interlarded with the text are quite a few re- 
productions of useful maps, photographs and paintings 


" —not all necessary, as for example Maccari’s wall paint- 


ing of Cicero’s attack on Catiline in the Senate. 

On the interesting problem of the precise location of 
Cicero’s estate it does not appear that there is any more 
evidence than was available in 1924, when Studies in 
Philology published a paper of mine on this topic. 
Ippoliti has not seen this paper, which included a few 
references and a discussion of the identity of the 
modern Fibreno with the Fibrenus river that he might 
have used, and also comes to a different conclusion on 
the site. 

This is hardly the place to present again all the evi- 
dence. It will be enough to say that there are no re- 
mains of the villa as yet discovered, and that evidence 
for its location is now found largely in Cicero’s De 
Legibus which must be interpreted by a study of the 
actual locality, Ippoliti and some others before him, as 
O. E. Schmidt in Neue Jabrbiicher Ill (1899), want to 
identify the insula of the estate with the present Car- 
nello, an island in the Fibrenus river about ten kilo- 
meters from its juncture with the Liris. But a fair 
reading of the passage in De Legibus seems to indi- 
cate a spot quite near the confluence of the two streams, 
where the Fibrenus, after dividing to form Cicero’s 
insula, statim praecipitat in Lirem. 

G. A. HarrerR 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. Prolegomena, text 
and critical notes. By ApeLaine DoucLas Simpson. 
Pages vi, 111. Published by the author, New York 
1938 
This doctoral dissertation puts in permanent form the 

evidence of a valuable educational experience. Obviously 

(in the case of a work as often and as recently edited 

as the Octavius) we can hardly expect many worth- 

while additions to the total available knowledge. The 
contributions of this study are therefore all the more 
notable. 

In the discussion of the “Characters” of the dialogue, 
Dr. Simpson decides that the inscriptions namin 
Minucius Felix, Octavius Januarius, and Caecilius Na- 
talis “cannot be used to defend any scheme of identify- 
ing the characters of the Octavius or of thereby dating 
the dialogue.” The evidence, however, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, does not forbid the identification of 
the men of the inscription and the men of the dialogue. 
Since we have no eyewitnesses to identify them, that is 
all that could be reasonably expected. 

The discussion of the date of the dialogue begins 
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with a confused and useless statement of opinions of 
early scholars. If this material had to be given, it should 
have been digested into tabular form or at least ar- 
ranged in paragraphs. The summary of more recent dis- 
cussions 1s, on’ the other hand, well organized and clear, 
and the bibliography at the end of the volume is ex- 


cellent. Dr. Simpson concludes, “I should place the | 


Octavius certainly before Tertullian, and probably in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, before the joint reign of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and before the 
Ciceronian thought and style of the early half of the 
second century had been supplanted by the archaism 
and self-consciousness of the ‘elocutio novella.” It 1s 
characteristic of Dr. Simpson’s frankness that she states 
that this conclusion is based upon “subjective” consid- 
erations or “feeling”. It seems unfortunate that the evi- 
dence was not weighed and a conclusion based on facts 
rather than on intuition. 

The text is based upon Waltzing’s edition without 
first-hand knowledge of the manuscripts. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising to find many such 
critical notes as that on: “2.4. inambulano litore P, 
vulgo. (Martin says that P has litora.)” or “7.2 aut iam 
Halm and subsequent editors. aut ut iam P, ut above 
the line.” (Whether wt was by the first hand or by a 
later editor is of vital importance.) To produce a text 
without verifying at first-hand the facts upon which 
the text is based seems inexcusable. 

The editor has kept the manuscript order in chapters 
21-24 and done a notable piece of interpretation. She 
refuses to see a difficulty at 40.4 which the conjectures 
mentioned in her note prove to exist. Unfortunately 
she adopts many bad conjectures of former scholars, e.g., 
22.3,5 (23-35); 23.11 (21.6); 24.3(21.11); 24.12(22.9); 
25.4; 30.2,3; 36.2. The editor's own conjectures, made as 
they are without first-hand knowledge of the manu- 
script tradition, are interesting, e.g., 16.1 acri indicio 
Simpson for tua eruditio P is unnecessary and improb- 
able. On the other hand, 26.12 procudi inde amorem 
Simpson for procupidine amoris P is by far the best 
and simplest correction of a corrupt passage. 

SHARON L. FINncH 


COLBY COLLEGE 


Studi sul pensiero antico. By Errore BIGNonr. 
Pages viii, 355- Loffredo, Naples 1938 L. 15 
Between 1917 and 1923 Professor Bignone published 

in various Italian journals a series ‘of articles on Anti- 

‘phon the Sophist. Because of the comparative inaccessi- 

bility of these articles, Bignone has collected and _re- 

published them in this new volume of studies. He has 
enlarged the original text of the articles by the in- 
clusion, within brackets, of a few explanatory remarks; 
yet he mentions very little of the work done on Anti- 
phon since 1923. The first article (1-159) is a lengthy 
discussion of Pap. Oxyrh. 1364 and 1797. Bignone 
holds that the ethics of Antiphon, as expressed in these 


fragments, is a utilitarianism, based on the romantic 
beliefs that all men are naturally equal and that there 
is a natural harmony among men, analogous to the 
harmony in the universe as a whole. In the second and 
third articles (161-226) Bignone differentiates Antiphon 
the Sophist from Antiphon the Orator on the basis of 
divergences in political views and in literary style. 

The other studies contained in this volume are a 
miscellaneous collection of reprints. The fourth (227- 
266), entitled Il Pensiero Platonico e il Timeo, was first 
published in 1g10. The author has made no attempt to 
bring it up to date; and whatever significant ideas it 
may have originally contained have long since been 
superseded. The following two studies (267-326) are 
amplifications of Bignone’s Aristotele Perduto. Since 
both of these articles appeared recently in Italian clas- 
sical journals, there seems to be no cogent reason for 
their being reprinted in this volume. Finally, Bignone 
has included an article on Ennio ed Empedocle (327- 
355)» first printed in 1929, on the equation of Ennius’ 
Discordia with Empedocles’ Neixos. 

The value of the Studi lies almost entirely in the 
collection of articles on Antiphon. The other articles 
hardly merited a second publication. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing about this volume, which contains a 
sympathetic exposition of the democratic and broadly 
humanitarian ethics of Antiphon, is that it received the 
Premio Mussolini 1938. 

De Lacy 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times. 
By Eva MatrHews Sanrorp. Pages xxi, 618, 1+64 
plates, 11 maps, 9 chronological tables and 11 5 read- 
ing lists. Ronald Press, New York 1938 $4.50 
Everyone who has taught ancient history has been 

impelled at one time or another to sit down and write 

his own text book. Perhaps it would be better if more 
of us were to indulge this impulse. 

The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times is an 
old-fashioned ancient history in some 260,000 words, 
written from the customary standpoint of a classical 
scholar, that the bronze-age doings in western Asia 
were a prelude to a one-year course in the glory of 
Greece and the grandeur of Rome. 

If you accept this premise you will find the result 
imposing, and its faults not immediately apparent. Dr. 
Sanford has avoided revolutionary themes and kept to 
the well-trodden ways, perhaps more resolutely than the 
CAH of which her book might be a digest. If the 
Parthian and Sasanid empires are dismissed with a 
chapter and the Palmyrene empire with a paragraph, 
yet for undergradute instruction the story of Greece 
and Rome is complete enough, and brought carefully 
up to date. 

It is not a stimulating book to read. The author 
never raises her voice above the quiet tones of cultured 
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conversation, and resorts too rarely to the device, famil- 
lar to story-tellers from Homer down, of turning the 
narration over to the actors in it, or to their ancient 
chroniclers. Ancient history is grand stuff, starkly tragic 
at times and outrageously funny at others, but it has 
not fired Dr. Sanford and her book may not grip its 
students. 

Criticisms in detail of so tightly packed a store- 
house of related information are trivial and seem worth 
making only in anticipation of the book’s extensive 
college use and republication. The note prefatory to the 
chronological tables (x), “all dates before about 2000 
B.C. are conjectural and accurate dating is seldom pos- 
sible before about 500 B.c.,” will annoy both Assyriolo- 
gists and Egyptologists. The discovery of metals (14) 
and the invention of writing (15) are inadvertently 
listed among achievements of the neolithic age. The 
stylus with which Sumerians and Babylonians wrote 
on clay (15) was not wedge-shaped (one has been 
found), although it made a wedge-shaped impression. 
The term ‘Aryan’ ( civilization of India, 46) might 
better be avoided unless Dr. Sanford is prepared to de- 
fine it. Troy II 1s said to have been destroyed “early in 
the second millennium B.c.” (47, cf. 55); some would 
put it earlier. Blegen’s discovery that Troy VI was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, Troy VIla by fire a century 
later, is not mentioned. Pottery (-making) cannot safely 
be called the oldest of Greek crafts (152) unless it be 
shown that wood- and stoneworking, plaiting and 
weaving were not still older Greek crafts. It is injudicious 
to say that for knowledge of Greek sculpture after the 
archaic age “we depend chiefly on copies ‘restored’ by 
modern owners” (209, cf. 231); whether or not Thor- 
waldsen is to be considered modern, with the Ludovisi 
Throne and the Boston Counterpart, the Olympia and 
Parthenon pediments and metopes, the Parthenon 
frieze, the Delphi charioteer, the Marathon bronzes, the 
Paeonius Nike, the sculptures of the Nike parapet, 
Tegea, Halicarnassos and Xanthus, the Alexander Sar- 
cophagus, the Nike of Samothrace, the Pergamon altar 
and the Damophon group from Lycosura to start with, 
our knowledge of classical and Hellenistic sculpture 
would suffer little if every copy, restored or unrestored, 
were destroyed. The motives of Rome’s expansion in 
Italy in the fourth and early third centuries B.c. (297) 
perhaps resist favorable interpretation. When Dr. San- 
ford says (300) that republican Rome “had no archi- 
tectural charm, and its temples were poor affairs of gray 
stone with little ornamentation” I wonder if she realizes 
how gaudy Italic architectural terracottas could be. 
That the denarius of silver was coined at Rome as early 
as 269 B.C. (300) is now seriously doubted by Mat- 
tingly, Robinson, Milne, Newell and other students of 
Roman numismatics. It is misleading to say that “the 
general plan of most [Hellenistic] cities was dictated 
by the contours of the wall” (329); plan and wall of 
foundations in hilly country in Asia Minor were gov- 


erned by the contours of the ground, but this had little 
bearing on the vast plains cities of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. Marius’ consulship in 86 B.c. (xix) was not his 
sixth but his seventh. 

One may also be conscious of omissions. That the 
Habiru are, or are not, to be distinguished from the 
Hebrews, that a reminiscence of the Cimmerians sur- 
vives in the name Crimea but that philologists pooh- 
pooh the suggestion that they are also the Khmers of 
Cambodia, that the Marathon run commemorates the 
dash of the victorious Athenians from Marathon to 
meet the Persian fleet sailing around Sunium, that the 
Parthenon is so mamed because it was dedicated to 
Athena Parthenos. ‘the Virgin,’ that Ptolemy's Alma- 
gest got its name from the compound of the Arabic 
definite article and megiste (for megale syntaxis), how 
“vandals” came to have its present meaning, the source 
of Theodora’s nonchalance in handling the Nika riots, 
that Lugdunum is modern Lyons and that Campania 
is named for its capital Capua — the derivation is not 
obvious to the uninitiated — stray facts like these help 
the student to locate his subject in time and space. 
That the successors of Alexander (pages 305-7) were 
called the Diadochi is worth recording, for the student, 
if he is lucky, will meet this term again; but it is not 
mentioned in the text, though Diadochi appears in the 
index. A few terms like phratry (154) and prytaneum 
(218, 230) are not defined on their first appearance. 

The volume has been edited and proof-read with 
most unusual care. There is a minimum of such in- 
felicities as “this Propylaea” (231). “Sumeria” appears 
on page 15 but “Sumer” elsewhere. “Aramaic” (— ex- 
pansion, tribes, 78) is better reserved for the 
language, leaving “Aramaean” to designate the people; 
similarly, for “Semitics” (97) read “Semites”. The dis- 
trict inhabited by the Locri (218, 221) is Locris. The 
planner of cities (220, 239) was Hippodamus; Hippo- 
damas was several other people. Megalopolis is perhaps 
more familiar than Megalepolis (260, 262). In trans- 
literating Greek names a curious indecision between 
-ei- or -1- sets Aristides, Phidias, Pisistratus, Polyclitus, 
Posidippus and Posidonius beside Cleisthenes, Eucleides, 
Eurycleides, Heracleides, Heracleitus, Peiraeus, Peirene, 
Pheidon and Poseidon. The hill commanding the 
Peiraeus is Munychia, or Mounychion or Munychium, 
but not by any system of transliteration Munychion 
(305). Plate 42b shows the west, not the north side of 
the Erechtheum. The “House of Menander’” (caption, 
Plate 55a) is more correctly the “House of the Menan- 
der.” On pages 238 and 356 are misprints, 368 B.c. for 
468 B.c. as the date of Sophocles’ (first appearance and) 
first victory in the tragic contest, and Persus for Per- 
seus; and there are several false entries in the index. 

The book is well-designed, with chapters broken up 
into sub-heads and a minimum of footnotes; instead 
appears a long series of reading-lists at the end. 

J. J. 
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SCHOOLBOOKS 
From time to time CLASSICAL WEEKLY brings to the 
attention of teachers in American schools new books de- 
signed for use in schools of other countries, particularly 
the English-speaking countries. No teacher will doubt 
the usefulness of brief notices which can serve to exer- 
cise the critical thinking about textbooks. 


The Romans in Britain. By R. W. Moore. Pages 

xii, 214, 7 ills. Methuen, London 1938 6s. 

The study of Latin can never in England be criticized 
as irrelevant until history itself loses its attraction. The 
island ts so sprinkled with Roman remains that few 
students can be unacquainted with local ruins either in 
the field or in the museum. The literary texts which 
describe the Roman occupation lend themselves easily 
to schoolroom use and are, moreover, surprisingly 
abundant. 

Mr. Moore has no difficulty in selecting 85 pages on 
Roman Britain from Caesar, Tacitus, Frontinus, Sue- 
tonius, Catullus, Horace, and the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae and from inscriptions. This material he ar- 
ranges chronologically in 13 sections to form a source- 
history of Britain from Caesar to the Fifth Century. 
The notes (107-204) are full enough to facilitate rapid 
reading and the introduction (1-20) is adequate. Teach- 
ers in this country may find it useful for a semester 
reading course in Roman historical writing or provincial 
organization. 

CasPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


A Second Latin Reader. By C. J. Vincent. Pages 
144, 4 maps, 22 ill. Oxford University Press, New 
York 1937 $0.75 
The author has included here 78 carefully selected 

passages adapted from Caesar, Cicero and Livy. The 

selections are divided among the three authors as fol- 

lows: 38 from Books 1-8 of the Bellum Gallicum, 19 

from the De Lege Manilia and the four Catilines, and 

21 from Livy’s account of the Second Punic War in 

Books 21 and 22. A brief historical introduction, ques- 

tions upon English derivatives, and sentences for trans- 

lation accompany each selection. The object of the book 
is to form a bridge from the simple passages of First 

Latin Reader (Clarendon Press 1936) to the reading 

of genuine Latin. The adaptation has been made with 

vocabulary in mind as well as grammar and syntax. 

The student will meet only five hundred new words. 

New grammatical forms and constructions are intro- 

duced gradually; passages 1-6 illustrate the passive 

voice, 7-10 deponent verbs, etc. The notes consist 
wholly of translations of new or unfamiliar words, with 
an occasional reference to construction. In view of the 
nature of the Latin, however, more than this is un- 


necessary. LioneL CoHEN 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
ART, ARCHAEOLOGY 


AGARD, WALTER R. Notes on the Siphnian Treasury 
Frieze. (1) “The sculptors of the south and west 
friezes found their designs largely in earlier vase-paint- 
ings” but “their more radical co-workers made innova- 
tions that may have influenced Attic vase-painters” such 
as the Andokides Painter, Oltos, Epiktetos, Nikosthenes, 
Euthymides and others from 520 to 500. (2) Critical 
appreciation of the southern and western friezes in con- 
trast with the northern and eastern, which are usually 
more admired, Illustrated. 

AJA 42 (1938) 237-244 (Comfort) 

BLecEN, Pierce. News Items from Athens. 
Miscellaneous excavations in Athens and_ elsewhere. 
New theory of the Cretan cataclysm of 1600 B.c. Res- 
toration of Byzantine paintings at Mistra and Geraki. 
Illustrated. 

AJA 42 (1938) 302-306 (Comfort) 

CampBEeLL, W. A. The Fourth and Fifth Seasons of 
Excavation at Antioch-on-the-Orontes: 1935-1936, Early 
polygonal wall, aqueduct, ancient terraces, circus (Anti- 
och), theatre (Daphne), late Roman pool, two Christian 
churches, houses, many mosaics illustrating “the extra- 
ordinary wealth of material provided in the pavements 
of Antioch for a study of the change of style from 
Roman to Byzantine times.” Illustrated. 

AJA 42 (1938) 205-218 (Comfort) 

Joun F. Excavations at Kourion. The 
fortification wall and two groups of dwellings of Late 
Cypriote II and III, “the climax and anti-climax of the 
Late Bronze Age.” Eleven incised inscriptions. Illus- 
trated. 

AJA 42 (1938) 261-275 (Comfort) 

DEANE, SipnEY N. A Statue in the Gardner Museum. 
Reports the transfer to Boston from the American 
Academy in Rome of a fine Roman marble copy of a 
mid-fifth-century bronze statue of a standing woman. 
Illustrated. 

AJA 42 (1938) 288-290 (Comfort) 

ELDERKIN, G. W. Shield and Mandorla. Sketch of 
the history of the inscribed and decorated shield from 
the fifth century on. It “was essentially continuous from 


classical to Christian art .. . As Greek temples were 
reconsecrated to Christian use, so was Greek art.” 
Illustrated. 

AJA 42 (1938) 227-236 (Comfort) 


Frantz, M. Attison. Middle Byzantine Pottery in 
Athens. Discussion and catalogue of 120 items from 5 
deposits. III. 

Hesperia 7 (1938) 429-467 (Durham) 

Von GERKAN, ARMIN. Die Fundschicht am Stadion 
von Olympia. Reaffirms against the Hampe-Jantzen re- 
port of 1937 that the area below the northern slope of 
the Stadium partially excavated by him and H. Riemann 
in 1936 and 1937, covers the channel of a brook, prob- 
ably filled in when the Stadium was built. During rainy 
periods it carried water from the Hill of Cronus to the 
Alpheus. 

PhW 58 (1938) 846-848 (Plumpe) 

OLSEN, Ertinc C. An Interpretation of the Hephais- 
teion Reliefs. The well recognized fifth-century literary 
principle that “the god is commemorated and worship- 
ped, not by representing an image of him as he performs 
one of the deeds attributed to him, but by selecting from 
the common fund of myth and legend the events in which 
the god’s particular power is seen to be at work” is here 
applied to the sculptures on the Hephaisteion to support 
the view that Hephaistos, who gave to mankind the 
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means of defense against hostile nature, was the ‘deity 
honored. Illustrated . 
AJA 42 (1938) 276-287 (Comfort) 


PAULSEN, FREDERIK. Nochmals Platon von Holkham 
Hall. An examination of the original confirms the ob- 
servations J. Sieveking made PhW 55 (1935) 1256ff. 
and 56 (1936) 143f. from a cast of the head: that the 
entire right half of the face has been reconstructed. 
PhW 58 (1938) 1023-1024 (Plumpe) 

Rau, RetnHowD. Zur Deutung der sog. Pasquino- 
gruppe. Disagrees with recent interpretations by B. 
Schweitzer Das Original der sogenannten Pasquino- 
gruppe, Leipzig 1936 and J. Sieveking PhW 57 (1937) 
939. The bearded warrior has been bearing the slain 
youth on his left shoulder. His look indicates imminent 
danger. To cope with it, he deposits his burden on the 
ground with the assistance of his left knee advanced. 
PhW 58 (1938) 478-479 (Plumpe) 

Suear, T. The Campaign of 1938. Some 
description of customary procedures in the work of ex- 
cavation in the Agora of Athens. Discussion of the 
more important discoveries of the year. The finds in 
the stratified deposits are especially valuable for dating 
pottery of the Roman period. Illustrated. 

Hesperia 7 (1938) 311-362 (Durham) 

VANDERPOOL, EUGENE. The Rectangular Rock-cut 
Shaft. The shaft, on the east slope of Colonos Agor- 
aios, was probably intended for a well, but was aband- 


-oned because of the scanty flow and used as a dump at 


two periods about a generation apart; this article deals 


-only with the earlier period (about the decade 540-530 


B.c.). A catalogue is added of the 59 items found in 
it. Illustrated. 
Hesperia 7 (1938) 363-411 (Durham) 
WuHiITTEMOoRE, THOMAS. The Mosaics at St. Sophia 
at Istanbul. ‘Text derived from the first and second 
preliminary reports on work at St. Sophia by the 
Byzantine Institute (Oxford Univ. Press. 1933, 1936). 
Illustrated. 
AJA 42 (1938) 219-226 (Comfort) 
Younc, Ropney §S. Pottery from a Seventh-Century 
Well. Discussion and catalogue of 34 items. III. 
Hesperia 7 (1938) 412-428 (Durham) 


EPIGRAPHY. PAPYROLOGY. PALAEOGRAPHY 

Bartson, Ricerche sui monasteri de!l’Egitto 
bizantino ed arabo secondo i documenti dei papiri greci. 
The author has gathered from the Greek papyri all the 
data regarding the organization and administration of 
the monasteries of Egypt, adding as an appendix an ex- 
haustive list of the monasteries known through the 
papyri, arranged according to their geographical loca- 
tion. 
Aeg 18 (1938) 29-148 (Husselman) 

A propos des papyrus du Nouveau 
Testament. In a lecture delivered at the Fondation 
Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, January 22, 1937, M. 
Collomp discusses the contributions made by the papyri 
to the history of the transmission of the text of the New 
Testament, with special reference to the Chester Beatty 
Biblical papyri, the fragment of the gospel of John in 
the John Rylands Library, and the fragments of an un- 
known Gospel in the British Museum. 
CE 12 (1937) 243-257 (Husselman) 

Crossy, Marcaret. A Corrected Inscription. Cor- 
rection of inscription No. 1 in Hesperia 6 (1937) 442, 
made possible by the discovery of a new fragment. III. 
Hesperia 7 (1938) 476-479 (Durham) 


Hompert, Marcer and Pr&eaux, CLaire. Les papyrus 


-de la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, II-III. 


The authors continue the publication of these papyri be- 
gun in the preceding number of CE, The papyri pub- 
lished are a certificate of exemption from the poll tax, 
and three fragments from two Ptolemaic contracts of 
uncertain character. 
CE 12 (1937) 259-264; 13 (1938) 139-151 (Husselman) 

MacLaren, Marcoum, Jr. Metrical Inscriptions. Three 
sepulchral inscriptions from the Athenian Agora; re- 
stored, translated, annotated. III. 
Hesperia 7 (1938) 468-475 (Durham) 

Nisson, Martin P. The New Inscription of the 
Salaminioi. The inscription of the Salaminioi found in 
the Agora in 1936 throws interesting light on the Athen- 
ian practice of binding conquered peoples to themselves 
by a transfer of religious cults. 
AJPh 59 (1938) 385-393 (De Lacy) 

J. ENocu. The Archetype of Thucydides. 
CQ 32 (1938) 75-79 

(Earn The Cretan Manuscripts of Thucydides. 
CQ 32 (1938) 103-108 

SCHWEIGERT, EucENnE, Inscriptions from the North 
Slope of the Acropolis. About 35 fragments dated from 
the sixth to the end of the third century B.c. A dozen 
are new fragments of inscriptions already known, like 
the Salamis Decree I. G. I2 1. Important is a new frag- 
ment belonging to I. G. Il? 1438, offering a valuable ad- 
dition to the extant inventories of the treasurers of 
Athena, and enabling us to date or restore several other 
inscriptions. Illustrated. 
Hesperia 7 (1938) 264-310 (Durham) 

VoKMANN, H. Ein Spartanergrab in Eretria (zu IG 
XII/9 286). The stele of Pleistias bears an epitaph in 
elegiac verse recording the fact that he was born in 
Sparta, reared in Athens, and died in Eretria. Dated in 
the 6th century, the type is common in later ages. When 
Pleistias lived, it is evident that the relations between 
Sparta and Athens were different from those after the 
Persian wars. 
Klio 31 (1938) 244-249 (A. C. Johnson) 

WELLES, C. Braprorp. New Texts from the Chancery 
of Philip V of Macedonia, and the Problem of the 
“Diagramma.” (1) “A letter from the king to an offi- 
cial, Archippus, forwarding the copy of a petition upon 
which the king had acted favorably.” (2) A compar- 
able diagramma to transfer funds deposited in the 
temple of Sarapis at Thessalonica (and other temples 
elsewhere?) from the control of the cities concerned to 
that of crown agents. (3) An “ordinance to maintain in 
constant readiness the ‘first class’ of military supplies” 
supervised by royal managers. (4) The diagramma was 
originally “a royal ordinance or order,” but came to 
regulate either court procedures or taxation. 
AJA 42 (1938) 245-260 

Youti£E, H. C. BGU II 475. 
AJPh 58 (1938) 475-479 


LINGUISTICS, GRAMMAR 


Bouinc, G. M. Oscan Notes. Remarks on The 
Curse of Vibia, based on the study by R. G. Kent in 
CP 20.243-67 (1925). 

Lang 14 (1938) 203-4 (Gummere) 


KENT, RoLanp G. Review of Tabulae Iguvinae by G. 
Devoto. An exhaustive review of “the most detailed 
treatment which the Tables have yet received.” 

Lang 14 (1938) 212-218 (Gummere) 


STURTEVANT, ALBERT Morey. Concerning Gothic In- 
transitive Verbs. 


AJPh 59 (1938) 460-470 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from_ publishers’ trade lists, American, 
British, French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some 
errors and omissions are inevitable, but CW tries to 
ensure accuracy and completeness. Those who have not 
written for CW and who wish to submit sample re- 
views are urged to choose books from this list. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. The Oresteia of Aeschylus. Edited by 
GeEorGE THOMSON, with introduction, translation and a 
commentary in which is included the work of the late 
Walter G. Headlam. 2 volumes, pages xiv, 353; 404. 
University Press, Cambridge 1938 

Apollodorus of Carystus. Kuiper, W. E. J. Two 
Comedies by Apollodorus of Carystus: Terence’s Hecyra 
and Phormio. Pages viii, 96. Brill, Leiden 1938 
(Mnemosyne, Suppl. 1938) 

A continuation of Kuiper’s Grieksche Origineelen en Latijnsche 
Navolgingen; Zes Komedies van Menander bij ‘Terentius en 
Plautus, 1936 

Augustine. HENNINGER, JosEPH. S. Augustinus et 
doctrina de duplici justitia. Inquisitio historico-critica in 
opinionem Hieronymi Seripandi (1493-1563) de justifi- 
catione ejusque habitudinem ad doctrinam S. Augustini. 
Pages x, 164. St. Gabriel, Médling 1935 

Caesar. Commentarii. AtLrrepus ed. 1, Com- 
mentarii Belli Gallici. Ed. maior. Ed. 3, Adjecta est 
— geographica. Pages xliv, 289. Teubner, Leipzig 
19 

Clemens Alexandrinus. SimMoN, SANDOR ALEXANDER. 
Clemens Alexandrinus és a mysteriumok. Clemens 
Alexandrinus und die Mysterien. Pages 64. Ko6nigl. 
Ung. Univ. Druckerei, Budapest 1938 (Dissertation) 

Didymus of Alexandria. Heston, Epwarp L. The 
Spiritual Life and the Role of the Holy Ghost in the 
Sanctification of the Soul, as described in the works of 
Didymus of Alexandria. Pages 61. Privately printed, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 1938 

Euclid. Ver Ercxe, Paut, Euclide. L’optique et la 
Catoptorique. Oeuvre traduite du grec avec notes et in- 
troductions. Pages xlviii, 128; 178 figures. De Brouwer, 
Paris 1938 

Euripides. NussBaAUMER, JOHANNES EVANGELIST. Die 
Figuren des Gleichklangs bei Euripides. Pages xi, 213. 
Ehrli, Sarnen 1938 (Dissertation) 

Gaius. Institutiones, II. Adnotationes. Indices. Ed- 
ited by Pertcies C. Bizoukipes. Pages viii, 332; 4 plates. 
Triantaphyllos, Thessaloniki and Harrassowitz, Leip- 
zig 1938 

Homer. Pippinc, Huco. Zur homerischen Metrik. 
Eine statist. Untersuchg. Pages 11, Helsingfors and 
Leipzig 1937 


Hyperides. Hess, Hans. Textkritische und erklar- 
ende Beitrage zum Epitaphios des Hypereides. Pages 
xvi, 115. Harrassowitz, Leipzig 1938 (Dissertation) 


Josephus. BERNSTEIN, LEoN. Flavius Josephus, His 
Time and his Critics. Pages 382, ill, map. Liveright, 
New York 1938 


Livy. WIEHEMYER, WILHELM. 
Kritik aus Livius xxi-xlv. Pages 91. 
ten 1938 (Dissertation) 

Menander. Menandri quae supersunt, 1. Reliquiae 
in papyris et membranis vetustissimis servatae. 3rd edi- 
tion, ALFRED Kogerte, ed. Pages Ixvii, 150. Teubner, 
Leipzig 1938 


Proben historischer 
Lechte, Emsdet- 


Origenes. LigsKE, ALorsius. Die Theologie der Logos- 
mystik bei Origenes. Pages xv, 230. Aschendorff, 
Miinster 1938 (Miinsterische Beitrage zur Theologie, 
H. 22) 

Thucydides. Berve, Thukydides. 
54. Diesterweg, Frankfurt a. M. 1938 

Vergil. Henry, R. M. Virgil and the Roman Epic: 
a lecture delivered under the Ludwig Mond Foundation 
at the University of Manchester, March 23, 1938. Pages 
24. Manchester 1938 

Zeno. PoHLENZz, MAx. Zenon und Chrysipp. Pages 
173-210. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, G6ttingen 1938 
(Nachrichten v. d. Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philol.-hist. Kl. Fachgr. 1, N. F. Bd. 2 Nr. 9) 

TRANSLATIONS 

Aristophanes. Lister, HENry BERTRAM. ‘Lysistrata’, 
or, ‘The Peacemaker’; with a scene from the comedy 
‘Thesmophoriasusae’. Pages 51. La Boheme Club, San 
Francisco 1938 

Homer. MEAKIN, ANNETTE. Nausikaa. A Love 
Story from Homer, Done into English Verse. Pages 15. 
Second edition, Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford 1938 

Oates, WHITNEY J. and Eucenge O’NEILL, editors. 
The Complete Greek Drama. Two volumes, pages 1234, 
1236. Random House, New York 1938 


Pages 


H. W. and W. H. CoLremMan. Western 
World Literature. Pages 1441, map. Macmillan, New 
York 1938 


Emphasis on English; but Latin, Greek, French and German 
are included. 

Vergil. The Aeneid. Translated by John Dryden. 
Selections, edited by Bruck Pattison. Pages 284. Mac- 
millan, London 1938 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 

BarKER, Francis E. The Church of the Apostles and 
the Fathers. Foreword by L. Hodgson. Pages 244 
S.P.C.K., London 1938 

Fison, Froyp Vivian. Origins of the Gospels. Fore- 
word by Frederick C. Grant. Pages 216. Abingdon, 
New York 1938 

FINK-JENSEN, J. From Saul to Paul; a Biblical Study 
of the Earliest Days of the Church. ‘Translated from 
the Danish. Pages 63. Bedford Bookshop, London 1938 


Gorpis, Ropert. The Biblical Text in the Making: 
A Study of the Kethib-Qere. Dropsie College, Phila- 
delphia 1937 

LiETZMANN, Hans. The Founding of the Church 
Universal, Vol. 2. The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church. ‘Translated from the German by Bertram Lee 
Woolf. Pages 432. Scribners, New York 1938 (In- 
ternational Library of Christian Knowledge) 

Morrat, Donatp. The First Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, Pages 318. Harper, New York 1938 
(Moffat New Testament Commentary) 

Moztty, E. N. A Guide to the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha for the Use of Teachers. Foreword by 
the Headmaster of Winchester. Pages 139. S. C. M., 
London 1938 

SCHMOLLER, ALFRED D. Handkonkordanz zum griech- 
ischen Neuen Testament (Text nach Nestle). 7. verm. 
Aufl. mit Verleich d. Sprachgebr. d. Septuagint u. Bei- 
fiigg. d. Wiedergabe d. griech. Stichworte in d. Vulgata. 
Pages 534. Privileg. Wiirt. Bibelanst., Stuttgart 1938 

VINCENT, ALBERT. La Religion des Judéo-Araméens 
d’Eléphantine. Pages 723. Geuthner, Paris 1937 

WicrieLD, W. M. Historical Studies in the Life of 
Jesus. Pages 144. Blackie, London 1938 
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